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THE LAST COACH ON THE ROAD. 
A Railway Legend. 

Tne Tally-ho, the Express, and the re coaches 
had long since retired from the unprofitable contest of 
running between London and S———— (a retired market 
town some 50 miles on the western road) in competition 
with the railway. But there still remained the old ‘* Inde- 

ndent.’’ This coach was driven by one Joe Hart, who 

smacked his whip and whistled to his team from that 
same coach (besides those he had worn out) for upwards of 
85 years; and he was not going to be quietly driven off 
the road now, because a cricketty, snorting, railroad had 
lately started in opposition to him. No! he had run 
against seven-and-twenty oppositions in his time; had 
beaten them all; and was he now going to pull up and 
unskid his wheel for a railroad? No! Joe Hart had 
registered a deep and solemn vow, in the bettom of a pew- 
ter tankard, never to stop running the old “ Independent,” 
till the rail ht him off—aye! and handsomely too. 

It was quite di to see the deserted old coach start on 
ita journey without a passenger inside or out. That coach, 
too, which used to be so full—there was no getting a place 
without booking it beforehand, even the farmers had de- 
serted the “ Independent” for the rail: and at last it was 
quite a novelty to see a passenger on the coach at all. 

Things were thus getting 80 bad with old Joe Hart, that 
he actuall to think that if the rail did not buy him 
off soon, he must go off of his own accord. As he thus 
ruminated late one night by the flickering light of a dim 
candle, before a huge fire in his own little parlour, he 
was suddenly aroused by a heavy slap on his shoulder, when 
turning sharply round, he was rather terrified at ae 
a tall, gaunt figure, wrapped in a large black cloak, whic 
he clasped tightly round sf neck. The stranger glared upon 
Joe with two red, piercing eyes, and speaking in a deep 
oo: par voice, asked him if he was not the driver of the 
old ‘‘ Independent.” 

“ Yes,” replied Joe, “I am.” 

“Ah! I thought so,” answered the tall stranger. “You're 
the very man I want. Come; you must drive me to 
London, to-night. Up, quick, man! I must be off.” 

As he thus spoke, the stranger siezed Joe by the hair, 
(he had not much, for he was rather bald,) and lifting him 
nearly as high as the ceiling, brought him heavily to the 


ground. 

“Oh, Lord!” gasped Joe~~‘‘did you ssy, London, 
to-night! ’’ 

‘*] did, and I mean it, too,” was the stranger's amswer. 
“Come along, my man: I will pay you well for the job.” 
As he uttered these words, the stranger shook a bag of 
sovereigns before Joe’s eyes; then lifting him up by 
the hair again, ran out of the house with him, and when he 
sat him down, Joe found himself beside his old coach in 
the stable-yard. The night was very cold and dark :—as 
he stood shivering with bcth cold and fright, the old church 
clock struck twelve! 

‘Come, be sharp, my man,” growled the etranzer. 


“That's my time for starting—we ought to be ae 
I have my men here, they’ll soon put the horses in, only 
you wake up and get ready; the rest will be done for you.” 

Thus speaking, the stranger rubbed his bony hands, and 
as he did this, a quantity of bright blue dancing sparks 
came from between his fingers, just as if he was crushing 
so many lucifer matches in his hands; and by the dim 
spectral light which they threw out, Joe could see about 
half-a-dozen strange-looking little og fellows running 
about under the wheels of the coach. Noticing his sur- 
prise, the stranger observed— 

**Oh!—they're only greasing the wheels, to make ’em 
spin well!” 


| ~ The same moment, the clattering of his horses’ hoofs on 
‘the stones, caused Joe to look behind, and sure enough 
there was the odd little osthers bringing out his own team. 
They were the queerest helpers Joe had ever scen; they 
were all ing: but then it was ewch a laugh—it was a 
fiendish grin, from mouths extending from ear to ear. 

Before he could well get his top coat on, the horses were 
all put to, the wheelers poled-up tight, and the leaders all 
square and trim. 

“Now then, coachman,"’ exclaimed the tall stranger, 
“Time’s up!” 

As he said this, he caught Joe by the waist, and giving 
him a complete summerset, pitched him all right and tight 
on to his box. Once there, the reins were popped into his 
hands by the little grinning ostlers; the gates flew open, 
and away galloped team. Joe could’dt make it out, at 
all. He was too frightened to use his whip; and yet they 
were at full gallop. Up the main street, round by the 
church, acrees the green, and over the little hill, till the 
town of S was soon left half-a-dozen miles behind. 
He never saw horses go at such a pace; he pulled them 





in as hard as he could, to keep his seat; but the harder he 
pulled, the harder they galloped. 

“Faster! why dont you go along?” screamed out the 
stranger, from the window. 


At this critical juncture, Joe thought he could see lights 
— the horses’ heels; and sure enough there were the 
half-dozen little ugly ostlers, running beside the horses, 
whipping and pricking them like fury. They seemed to 
go faster than the horses! Away went the whip and 
reins out of his hands, he clung to his box for support, and 
to his horror, he beheld one of the grinning little ostlers 
bestriding the wheelers, whip in one hand, and reins in 
the other, lashing like fury. The horses were one mass of 


| white foam and steam ! 
te — for your lives!’ roared the hollow voice from 


|__| inside. 


Joe cast his ve behind him, towards the ground, and 
| saw the wheels all on fire! One of the grinning imps had 
got upon his shoulders, and with his legs twisted tight round 
| his neck, was beating his hat over his face! Away they 
| flew like lightning along the road, over the common, up and 
| down the ‘hills, across a bog, through a stream, and over 
| hedges, ditches, and turnpike gates, till Joe was quite 
bewildered. 
| On a sudden, he heard a loud railway whistle—then 
another, and another ; till there was nothing but whistles to 
be heard! Upon Jooking around him he saw long trains of 
carriages, with ing engines at the head of them, coming 
from the right, left, and in front ofhim! He had just time 
to seream out, when they all came into a violent collision 
with one another—anz awful crash !—ocoach, horses, ostlers, 
and all! The geve a loud seream, and jumped 
out of the coach ! cock crew! and Joe, waking up, 
found himself:on the floor of his own litthk back parlour. 
—He had been dreaming! 

The next night, Joe's dream was the tepic of the 
assembled wiseacres in the parlour of the Lien dnd Lamb. 
It created universal wonder and alarm in the minds of all 
hearers. Joe said he knew something would come of it: 
he should have an upset or a run-away job; for his dreams 
generally came true, in some way or other. However, 
it was noticed by all present, that two strangers in a far 
corner of the room, seemed to enjoy the thing as a good 
joke, and were not at all affected by the supernatural nature 
of the circumstance. 


